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SHECHEM, THE “NAVEL OF THE LAND” 


The ancient city of Shechem once stood on the mound beside the 
modern village of Balata, 41 miles north of Jerusalem, at the eastern 
end of the pass between Mts. Ebal and Gerizim. The mound almost fills 
this pass, while it overlooks a large plain which extends a considerable 
distance to the north, south and east (Fig. 1). At the southeastern edge 
of the village is “Jacob’s Well,” with an unfinished church around it, 
and south of that, almost filling the plain, is a vast refugee village. 
A mile and one-half west within the pass is the modern city of 
Nablus, which ranks next to Amman and Jerusalem as the third largest 
city of Jordan. 


The strategic importance of this area and its chief city is well known. 
All roads through central Palestine, to the north, south, east and west, 
were once controlled by Shechem, when the latter was in its prime. 
Because archaeological work is now beginning anew at the site, this 
number of the B. A. is given over to the telling of its story. 


G. E. W. 


PART I. SHECHEM IN EXTRA-BIBLICAL REFERENCES 


Walter Harrelson 


Divinity School, University of Chicago 


Egyptian References 


The two earliest occurrences of place names which may refer to the 
biblical city of Shechem are found in texts from the Twelfth Egyptian 
Dynasty. The first to be examined appears in one of the texts of execra- 
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tion published by Posener.' These texts, which are written on the 
bodies of clay figurines representing bound captives of the Pharaoh, 
contain cver seventy names of Asiatic cities, among them a considerable 
number from Palestine. The texts have the following form: “The ruler 
[name of city], —---——— [name of ruler],” thus pro- 

viding a large number of place names as well as personal names. 
Albright dates the texts to the middle of the nineteenth century;? Alt 
proposes a date around 1800 B.C.3 Posener places them at the end of the 
Twelfth Dynasty (1991-1778 B.C.).4 

The text which may contain a reference to the city of Shechem reads 
as follows: “The prince (or ruler) of Skmimi, ‘Ibshddw.”> 

Albright has proposed that the word be vocalized Sakmami or 
Sakmemi, meaning “the two shoulders”. Such a meaning would fit the 
region of biblical Shechem excellently: the city dominated by the two 
mountains Ebal and Gerizim. He considers the term to refer to the 
biblical Shechem.’ Posener says no more than that it is generally thought 
to refer to Shechem.® 

This text gives no cleur indication of the size or importance of the 
city, since it occurs in a list of city names some of which are strategically 
located and of considerable size (at least in certain periods), others of 
which are apparently of little military or political significance. We have 
no way of knowing to which category Shechem may have belonged at 
this period, until more adequate archaeological evidence is at hand. 

The second Twelfth Dynasty text appears in the Khu-Sebek inscrip- 
tion which is dated to the reign of Sesostris III (ca. 1880-40 B. C.).? The 
inscription contains a number of difficulties, particularly in its depiction 
of the sequence of events related. '° The relevant portion of the text 
for our purposes is translated by Wilson as follows: “His majesty pro- 
ceeded northward to overthrow the Asiatics. His majesty reached a 
foreign country of which the name was Sekmem. His majesty took the 
right direction in proceeding to the Residence of life, prosperity, and 








1. G. Posener, Princes et Pays d’Asie et de Nubie (Brussels: Fondation egyptologique Reine 
Elisabeth, 1940), p. 68. 
BASOR 81 (1941), pp. 16-21. 

- ZDPV 64 (1941), pp. 21-39. 

- Op. cit., pp. 31-35. 
Posener, op. cit., p. 68. There are various ways to vocalize the word but this is 
Posener’s preference. 
BASOR 81 (1941), p. 18, n. 11. 

- Lee. cit. 

. Tbid., p. 68. See also Wilson in James B. Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern Texts Kelating 
te the Old Testament (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1955). p. 329, n. 9. 

. Wilson in Pritchard, op. cit., p. 230. 
See Wilson's discussion, ibid., p. 230, n. 8. 
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health. Then Sekmem fell, together with the wretched Retenu.”'! 

As indicated above, the term Skmm, here vocalized Sekmem, is 
generally taken to refer to the biblical city. ' Here we have to do with 
a larger geographical entity, it would appear. Kurt Sethe maintained 
that the land of Retenu referred to Palestine and that Sekmem ( =biblical 
Shechem) was the capital city.'? Alt once argued that there were two 
monarchical entites in Palestine at the time: one with its capital at 
Lydda (=Retenu) and the other at Shechem (= Sekmen). '* Such a 
view could no longer be maintained after the publication of the Execra- 
tion Texts.'> It would appear that Sekmem was a term used in the Khu- 
Sebek inscription to refer to the central Palestine area where, perhaps, 
opposition to the Pharaoh had its center at Shechem. Even this much 
is by no means certain. It could be that the country of Sekmem meant 
no more than the region dominated by the influence of the city of 
Shechem; or, at the most, that a regional confederation of city-states, 
with its center at Shechem, provided the major opposition to the forces 
of the Pharaoh. 

No further references to Shechem are found in the large number of 
historical documents from the Eighteenth Dynasty. It may be worth- 
while to point out, however, that in the many references to Palestinian 
cities in the general region of Shechem from the reigns of Thutmose III, 
Amenophis II, Thutmose IV, Amenophis III, Haremhab, Seti I, Rameses 
II, Rameses III, and Shishak I, there are three occurrences of the place- 
name Jacob-el and two of Joseph-el.'© If Shechem were in existence at 
this time it is remarkable that it should not have appeared in the lists 
of captured cities. This is all the more striking since we do have a 
reference to Shechem in a literary text (to be examined below). It 
could be that the places Jacob-el and Joseph-el (either or both) refer 
to Shechem, since we know from the Old Testament that both Jacob 
and Joseph were closely associated with the city. 

The last Egyptian occurrence ‘of Shechem appears in Papyrus 
Anasti I,'’ a popular letter in a satirical and rhetorical vein used in the 








Ibid., p. 230. 
Pritchard, op. cit., p. 230, n. 7. 
terungen zu den aegyptischen Lesestuecken (1927), p. 135, referred to by Alt in 
Die Landnahme der Israeliten in Palaestina (Leipzig: Werkgemeinschaft, 1925), pp. 35-36, 
n. 5. 
Alt, lee. eft. 
See Palaestinajahrbuch 37 (1941), pp. 19-49 for Alt’s modification of his earlier position. 
Wilson in Pritchard, op. cit., pp. 242-243. 
See Alan H. Gardiner, Egyptian Hieratic Texts; Series I: Literary Texts of the New 
Kingdom (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1911), p. 23 and nm. 10. The text is dated by 
Gardiner (p. 4*) to the reign of Rameses II (c. 1290-1224 B.C.). Wilson in Pritchard. 
op cit., pp. 475-79 gives a new translation and dates the text to ‘‘the late Nineteenth 
Dynasty (end of the thirteenth century B.C.)’’. 
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training and instruction of apprentice scribes. The Shechem reference 
appears as follows: 
“Pray, teach me about the mountain of User. What is its head like? 


Where does the mountain of Shechem come? .. .”!8 

The reference to Shechem here is of questionable historical worth. It 
may not even support the conclusion that Shechem is in existence at the 
time of the document, since the author may have relied on traditional 
materials for his geographical and topographical observations. 


2. The East Gate of ancient Shechem as we found it when we began work on its 
southern tower in August. 1956. Looking WSW 


The Egyptian sources thus contain three texts which may with 
reasonable confidence be taken to refer to Shechem. They indicate that 
the city is known by its biblical name as early as the nineteenth century 
B.C. One of them (the Khu-Sebek inscription) may suggest that the 
region of Shechem is a center of significant opposition to the Pharaoh. 
The fact that the city is not mentioned in any recognizable form in the 
historical texts from the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties could be 
taken to support the conclusion that the Late Bronze Shechem was less 
important than its predecessors (until the Amarna period, at any rate). 





18. Wilson, ibid., p. 477. The word appears in the form Sa-ka-ma. See also A. T. Olmstead, 
History of Palestine and Syria (New York: Charles Scribners’ Soms, 1931), pp. 229-231, 


and Gardiner, op cit., p. 23°. 
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While the Tell el-Amarna letters contain only a single reference tof COU 
Shechem, their importance for the history of the city extends much§ °° 
beyond this reference. The city is referred to in letter 289. ‘Abdu-kheba, 
prince of Jerusalem, writes to the Pharaoh (probably Akh-en-aton) for 
aid to withstand the enemies who are attacking the land of the Pharaoh. 
If such aid does not come quickly, “Abdu-kheba is doomed. In this con-§ «,, 
text, ‘Abdu-kheba raises the question: “Or should we do like Lab’ayuf  ,} 
who gave the land of Shechem to the “Apiru?”.'? Thus we have the name 
of Shechem and also the name of the prince of the city. “The land of 
Shechem” must be taken to refer to the city and the adjacent territory 
under its control. 


any 


Lab’ayu’s name appears in several other letters. It is difficult to 
assess his precise place in the history of the Amarna period, of course, 
but the following general sketch appears to be fairly reliable. 2° Lab’ayu’s 
own letters (252-54) are addressed to the Pharach Amenophis III (ca. 
1406-1370 B.C.). In the first of these (252) he replies in defiant terms 
to the charge of disloyalty and maintains that his enemies will be 
resisted.2' The dispute between him and his enemies concerns two towns, 
one ‘of which is the ancestral town of Lab’ayu. This town cannot be 
Shechem, his capital city (on the basis of letter 289), since the loss 





of Shechem would have meant, we must suppose, the loss of significant ~ 
influence in Palestine. The other two letters from Lab‘ayu depict him as a ie 
cite 


loyal vassal of the Pharaoh, although they contain his acknowledgment 
that in Gazri (Gezer) he had complained publicly about the Pharaoh's 
unfair preference of Milkilu of Gezer over him. Milkilu elsewhere is] jis t 
found as an ally of Lab’ayu but he apparently suffered a change of} jace 
heart and renewed his loyalty, a fact which the Pharaoh has acknowledged | clos 
with suitable concessions. cove 


In letters 242-246 we learn that the ‘Apiru 7? have attacked Megiddo the 
(243); that Lab’ayu has laid siege to the city (244); that upon orders of that 


and 








id — 
19. Albright’s translation in Pritchard, op. cit., p. 485. 
20. The relevant letters are the following: 32; 237 (mame damaged); 244-45; 249 (name 
damaged); 252-254 (from Lab’ayu himself); 263; 289; and 290a (Mercer’s numbering 
of a letter published by Thureau-Dangin in Revue d’Assyriologie 19 (1934), pp. 91-108). thes 






21. In this letter he utters what may be a Canaanite proverb to the effect that if ants are 
smitten, they bite the hand of their smitter (cf. the ant proverbs in Prov. 6:6; 30:25): see 
W. F. Albright, “‘An Archaic Hebrew Proverb in an Amarna letter from Central 
Palestine,’’ Bulletin of the ASOR, No. 89, pp. 29-32 

22. We use the term ‘Apiru to refer both to the SA.GAZ and to the Kha-bi-ri of the 

Amarna letters 
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the Pharaoh he had been captured but had managed to bribe his way 
to escape and had subsequently been killed before the Pharaoh’s order 
could be carried out (245). We also learn that a son of Lab’ayu has 
gone over to the “Apiru (246). 


Letters 237 and 268, in which Lab’ayu’s name occurs, do not yield 
any definite information for our purposes. In letter 290a Albright sup- 
poses that the attacks upon Shuwardata, the sender of the letter, by the 
“chief of the “Apiru” and his forces may have included Milkilu and/or 
Lab’ayu.?3 In a later letter from Shuwardata to Akh-en-aton (280) we 





Fig. 3. The foundations which remain of the Shechem temple, on top of which are the 
remains of a large building which may once have been a granary of the Israelite 
government. 


learn that Lab’ayu’s name has become a byword for treachery and 
rebellion: “Now behold, ‘Abdu-kheba is another Lab’ayu, and he takes our 
cities!”.24 


Four facts, among others, are clear from these letters. 1) Lab’ayu 
is the prince of Shechem; 2) Shechem includes sufficient territory ad- 
jacent to it to be referred to as the land of Shechem; 3) Lab’ayu is very 
closely related to the ‘Apiru and has apparently made a contract or 
covenant with them; and 4) he has given Shechem into the control of 
the ‘Apiru. This last point may indicate nothing more than the third: 
that Lab’ayu and his people are in covenant relationship with the “Apiru 
and are supporting their attempts to gain control of other lands and 
cities belonging to the Pharaoh’s province in Palestine. 


There are alsc important references to the sons of Lab/ayu. If 
these sons carried on the control of the Shechem region exercised by 





23. In Pritchard, op. cit., p. 487, n. 16. 
24. Albright’s translation in Pritchard, ep. elt., p. 487. 
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their father, then their deeds may also provide further information on the 
history of Shechem in the Amarna age.?° 


In letter 246 these sons of Lab’ayu are accused by Biridiya of 
Megiddo of having given silver to the ‘Apiru, among others, to wage 
war on him. Letter 25 tells a similar story: Ba‘lu-UR.SAG reports that 
the sons of Lab’ayu and Milkilu of Gezer have been applying pressure 
on him to rebel against the Pharaoh. Letter 255 appears to be from one 
of these sons, Mut-Ba‘lu, who protests his utter loyalty to the Pharaoh. 
And in 289 ‘Abdu-kheba tells the Pharaoh that Milkilu is in league with 
the sons of Lab’ayu and with the sons of Arzayu to take the land for 
themselves. He then goes on to refer to Shechem, as we have noted 
above. 

It is clear, therefore, that the sons of Lab’ayu carry on the tradition 
of their father. They too are in league with the ‘Apiru. They too join 
forces with other Palestinian princes to extend their territory. 

Shechem in the Amarna period (end of the fifteenth and first two- 
thirds of the fourteenth centuries) is therefore a city of considerable 
importance. The city is a major center of opposition to the Pharaoh’s 
authority on the part both of its princes and of the “‘Apiru. These ‘Apiru 
are not necessarily a group of invaders. They may represent the population 
elements which have not gained, or have lost, legal and social standing 
among the Palestinian peoples who are organized into a city-state 
system under the waning authority of the Pharoahs. It appears more 
probable, however, that at least a portion of the people referred to as 
‘Apiru are invaders who are attempting to take over the land as the 
opportunities permit. It should be stated, though, that this point is today 
debated. 

Lab’ayu and his sons, from their headquarters at Shechem, are 
collaborators with the “Apiru. The story of Lab’ayu and his sons has 
many parallels to the Genesis traditions connected with Shechem (33; 
18-20, 34, 48:21-22, 49:5-7). Yet it would be rash to identify the sons of 
Hamor with Lab’ayu and his sons or Jacob and his family with the 
‘Apiru. The events are comparable but certainly not identical. More signi- 
ficant is the fact that Shechem is not taken in the conquest of Canaan 
under Joshua. Rather, according to traditions which are in their present 
form rather late (Deut. 11:26-32; Jos. 8:30-35), the city appears not 
only to have been under the control of a people sympathetic with the 


25. The relevant letters are 246; 250, 255, and 289. 
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the invading Israelites; it is already an acknowledged setting for Israelite 


worship. 



















of Shechem In Later Extra-Biblical Sources 
ige 
hat One other reference to Shechem requires comment here. In 


ure 4 the ostraca found by the excavators of the city of Samaria there is one 
ynef occurrence of the word ‘Shechem’ in an interesting context. 7° On 
oh. — ostracon 44, only a portion of the text of which has been preserved, the 
ith § text reads: [“In the] fifteenth [year], from Shechem, . . . to . . . wine.” 
for{ Shechem is thus sending produce to the king of Samaria, probably 
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as Fig. 4. Beginning work at the East Gate on August 7, 1956. Note the mound’s scarp at 
the this point, caused by the remains of the East Gate’s tower and city fortifications 
connected with it 


Jeroboam II, 2’ along with other cities of the tribe of Manasseh. Other 
cities mentioned include Helek, Hoglah, Noah, Shemida, and Abiezer, 
33.4 all of which (together with Shechem) appear in the lists of cities be- 
of longing to the district of Manasseh (Numbers 26:28-34 and Joshua 17: 
he | 1-3).?8 The importance of this fact has been indicated by Albright.?° 
Many Canaanite towns have simply been incorporated into the tribal lists 


an 
ant 





10t 26. George A. Reisner et al., Harvard Excavations at Samaria 1908-1910 (Cambridge: 
: Harvard University Press, 1924), I, pp. 227-246. Ostracon 43 appears to be a part of the 
he same text found on 44. 

27. The ostraca are dated by Albright to the early eighth century (Archaeology of Palestine, 

p. 220; Pritchard, op. cit., p. 321). 

— 28. Reisner, op. cit.. p. 229. 

29. The Biblical Period Reprint from L. Finkelstein. ed., The Jews; their History, Culture 
and Religion by the Biblical Colloquium (Pittsburgh. 1950), p. 17 
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and have been given “names” in the lists of descendants of the various 
Israelite tribes. Thus, one of the ways in which the Israelites have taken 
possession of Canaan was that of treaty-making with the local inhabitants, 
In order to complete the references to Shechem in extra-biblical 
materials it would ‘be necessary to include references in the Apocrypha, 
Pseudepigrapha, and other later Jewish writings (including Josephus, 
the Biblical Antiquities of Pseudo-Philo, etc.). This is not possible in 
a brief sketch of the materials, although the writer is convinced that a 
good deal of highly relevant evidence may be adduced from their in- 
clusion and evaluation. Samaritan sources, Jewish coins and other items 
also help to fill in the picture. It is important that such sources not be 
overlooked in any definitive writing of the history of Shechem. 


PART II. THE PLACE OF SHECHEM IN THE BIBLE 
Bernhard W. Anderson 


Theological Seminary, Drew University 


In its present form the Old Testament comes to us from Jerusalem 
(Judean) circles. Thanks to the brilliant achievements of David and 
the political fortune which favored his successors, Jerusalem outranked 
all other Palestinian cities - even Samaria, the great city built by Omri 
of northern Israel. After the fall of Samaria, northern traditions were 
inherited and edited in Judean circles, as can be seen from northern 
literature like Hosea. 

Jerusalem, however, did not always have this preeminence, certainly 
not in the period before David when other cities were vying for supre- 
macy. As a result of critical study of the biblical traditions, aided by 
archaeological discoveries, we are now able to see behind the present 
Jerusalem bias of the Old Testament into the time of struggle when 
many of Israel’s traditions were formed. One city, Shechem, looms up 
through the mists of the past, a city which Albrecht Alt has called the 
“uncrowned queen” of Palestine. This article will draw attention to the 
biblical traditions concerning Shechem and some recent studies bearing 
on its history.' 

The Navel of the Land 


An apocalyptic passage in Ezekiel describes the gathering of the 
hosts of Gog for the final battle of history at Mount Zion, “the navel of 





1. The most thorough and up-to-date studies are Eduard Nielsen, Shechem: a Traditic- 
Historical Investigation (Copenhagen, 1955) which has a full bibliography; and Walter 
J. Harrelson, The City of Shechem, It« History and Interpretation (unpublished dis- 
sertation, Union’ Theological Seminary, 1953). 
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the land” (Ezek. 38:12). The notion that Jerusalem is the “center of the 
nations” (Ezek. 5:5) appeared later in pseudepigraphical (Jubilees 
8:19) and rabbinic literature, as well as medieval maps which pin-pointed 
the Holy City at the center of the world. Long before Jerusalem achieved 
this centrality, however, the expression “navel of the land” was applied 
to a mountain overlooking Shechem, undoubtedly Gerizim (Judges 9:37). 
In the ancient period it was claimed that Shechem was the center of 
Canaan. 

Shechem figures prominently in the patriarchal stories. Although 
Abraham was associated primarily with the southern shrine of Mamre, 
near Hebron, the Yahwist — seeking to unify the tribal traditions around 
the theme of God’s promise — could not avoid connecting him with two 
important northern shrines, Shechem and Bethel, which were joined by 
a main highway (cf. Judges 21:19). According to Gen. 12, Abra(ha)m’s 
first stop in Canaan was at “the place (maqom) of Shechem,” where he 
received the Promise and built an altar to Yahweh (Gen. 12:1-7). Thence 
he moved on to the vicinity of Bethel where he built another altar and 
the Promise was reaffirmed. 

Near Shechem was the Oak of Moreh, a sacred tree associated with 
oracle-giving (cf. Judges 4:4-5). As if to apologize for Abraham’s visit 
to a Canaanite sacred spot, the narrator comments that “at that time 
the Canaanites were in the land” (Gen. 12:6). This story, although 
overlaid with later theological interpretation, may preserve the memory 
that it was at Shechem, a strong Canaanite shrine (magom) in the sceond 
millennium B.C., that the ancestors of Israel first came into contact 
with the natives of the land.? 

Shechem is associated primarily, however, with the northern tribal 
heroes, Jacob and Joseph. On his return from Paddan-aram, Jacob came 
in a peaceful spirit (shalem; cf. 34:21) to Shechem, which lay at the 
commercial crossroads of Canaan (33:18-20). Desiring to settle among 
the people, he bought a parcel of land from “the sons of Hamor” and 
there he erected an altar (or probably a sacred stone, massebah) which 
he named “El, the God of Israel.” This tradition is resumed in Gen. 
35:1-4 which tells how Jacob's clan engaged in ritual acts (purification, 
change of garments, burial of idols and ear-rings beneath the Oak of 
Moreh) and made a pilgrimage from Shechem to Bethel.’ Joseph is also 


2. Nielsen, op. cit., p. 216. 

3. Albrecht Alt finds here the memory of an ancient cultic rite onc» celebrated at Shechem 
and elaborated in the time of Jeroboam I when the sanctuary of Bethel became prominent. 
See ‘‘Die Wahlfart von Sichem nach Rethel."’ Kleine Schriften zur Geschichte des Volkes 


Israel, 1953, pp. 79-88 
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connected with Shechem, for his brothers pastured their flocks in its 
fields (Gen. 37:12-14), and his burial place was there (Josh. 24:32)— 
a traditional site which is supposedly marked by the present day 
qabr yusef, “tomb of Joseph,” a Moslem shrine. 

These traditions show that at an early time Hebrews entered into 
friendly relations with the citizens of Shechem, profiting by the com- 
mercial advantages of this strategic city and being influenced by 
Canaanite religion and culture. The tradition of Jacob’s peaceful 
covenant with the Canaanites of Shechem is difficult to square with the 
statement in Gen. 48:22, according to which Jacob took “one mountain 
slope” (shekhem) by military action. Undoubtedly the Hebrews played 
their part in the struggle for Shechem, both by alliance and by the sword, 
as a story found in Gen. 34 seems to show. 


The Attack Against Shechem 


The story of the rape of Dinah, although now organically. related 
to the Jacob traditions on both sides of Gen. 34 (Gen. 33:18-20 and 
35:1-7), seems to have had an independent origin. Here the relations 
between the Shechemites and the Hebrews are portrayed in the 
guise of individuals. Shechem, “the son of Hamor the Hivite,” having 
fallen in love with Jacob’s daughter, asked his father to negotiate with 
Jacob for her hand in marriage. Hamor’s appeal to Jacob was based 
on the economic advantages which would come from intermarriage 
between the two peoples, and Jacob seemed perfectly agree- 
able to the covenant. But his sons, hearing of the rape of their sister, 
came from the fields and denounced the incident in language later used 
of crimes within the Covenant Confederacy (34:7; cf. Judges 20:6, 10). 
They consented to the connubium only on the condition that the males 
of Shechem be circumcised. This “marriage price” was acceptable to 
Hamor and Shechem. They persuaded their fellowmen that the land was 
big enough te include the newcomers and, besides, they could easily get 
the best of them economically. Scarcely had the circumcision been per- 
formed, however, when Simeon and Levi made a surprise attack on the 
city, killed Hamor and Shechem, plundered the city, and made off 
with Dinah. The story ends with Jacob's protest against a deed which 
was apt to put him in bad with the Canaanites of the region. 

This legend reflects the historical situation of the patriarchal period 
when Hivites, related to the Hurrians, constituted the ruling class of 
Shechem, as evidenced by the portrayal of Hamor as the father of 
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Shechem (cf. 33:19; Josh. 24:32).4 These Hurrians are “the men of 
Hamor” (cf. Judges 9:28). The name Hamor (“ass”) recalls the Hurrian 
custom of slaughtering an ass to make a covenant (cf. Jer. 34:18-19). 
Thus, according to Harrelson’s interpretation, we are given a veiled 


t 
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Fig. 5. An outline plan of the excavations of Tell Balata. This was made in the summer 
of 1928, and shows some of the main heaps of debris at that time (though the debris 


heaps are actually more extensive than this indicates). The areas of the excavations 


in 1934 and 1956 are added. . 
picture of the citizens of Shechem, under Hurrian (Hamorite) leader- 
ship, making a covenant with the invading Hebrews.° 

All of these patriarchal traditions show that in the early period 
Shechem claimed a position of preeminence in Canaan. Shechem was, 
indeed, the “prince” (nasi) of the land of Canaan and the most honored 
of all his kinsman (34:2, 19). At Shechem the Hebrews first came into 
contact with Canaanites and settled down in their midst on amicable 


terms. 
The Shechem Assembly 


In Joshua 24, after initial successes in Canaan, Joshua is pictured 





Probably the text should read ‘‘Horites.’’' following the Septuagint of Gen. 34:2. 

See algo the remarks of W. F. Albright on the same point, From The Stone Age to 
Christianity, p. 213. Albright’s view that bene hamor refers to ‘‘Members of a Confed- 
eracy’’ is supported by Folker Willesen, who draws attention to a South Arabic in- 
scription in which ‘‘ass’’ (hmrm) designates a covenant alliance. Vetus Testamentum IV 


(1954), pp. 216-17. 
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convening the Hebrew tribes at Shechem “before God,” near the Oak 
of Moreh. He started by reciting a kerygma — the story of Yahweh's 
mighty acts made known especially in the Exodus and the victories 
against the Amorites (Canaanites). Then he summoned the people to 
put away all “foreign gods,” whether brought from Mesopotamia or 
adopted from the Canaanites among whom they had settled. Despite 
his warning that Yahweh is a “jealous” God who brooks no rivals or any 
form of idclatry, the people responded affirmatively to the challenge, 
and a covenant was made that day. The covenant-making included the 
giving of the law and the erection of a “great stone” or stele beneath 
the Oak of Moreh. 

In its present form the chapter has suffered expansion, but there 
can be little doubt that it rests upon an authentic tradition. The cere- 
mony represents the inauguration of a twelve-tribe confederacy, modelled 
after the type of organization known as an amphictyony in ancient 
Greece. One of the striking aspects of the conquest tradition is that 
Joshua waged no battles in the area of Shechem. From this silence 
scholars have inferred that Joshua found himself on friendly ground at 
Shechem, owing to the fact that Hebrew tribes previously had made a 
covenant with the ruling class of the city. Joshua’s accomplishment, then, 
was to extend the covenant to include twelve tribes and to ground 
the covenant on the Exodus faith. 

The name of this confederacy was “Israel.” What the name means is 
uncertain; but the group was a theocratic community of tribes bound to- 
gether loosely by common cultic, legal and military responsibilities. Many 
of the traditions now embedded in various literary strata of the Old 
Testament had their origin at Shechem. Albrecht Alt argues that the 
Caananite-style case law (the mishpatim cf the Covenant Code in Exod. 
21-23) were first given to Israel by Joshua at Shechem and later on were 
administered by the minor judges of the Confederacy (Judges 10 and 12). 
On the other hand, he maintains, the apodictic laws (like the Ten 
Commandments) were native to the Mosaic period.? Moreover, it has 
been persuasively shown that many of Israel’s liturgical traditions, now 
found in Deuteronomic literature, go back to the earliest times of the 
Confederacy. This holds true not only for the basic elements of Israel's 
kerygma or Credo, but for various rituals belonging to the covenant 


6. Martin Noth, in Das System der Zwoelf Staemme Israelis (1930), has shown that the 
twelve-fold pattern of Israel's tribal structure reaches back to the earliest stage of 
Israel's life in Canaan, and that this type of organization was similar to the six or 
twelve-tribe alliances known in Greece and elsewhere. 

7. ‘Die Urspruenge des Israelitischen Rechts.’’ found in Kleine Sehriften, pp. 278-332. 
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renewal ceremony, as we shall see below. 
Abimelech’s Kingdom 

During most of the period of the Confederacy, the central sanctuary 
was located at Shiloh (Judges 21:19; I Sam. 1:3). Shechem, however, 
seems to have enjoyed a certain autonomy in the tribe of Manasseh, as 
the story of Abimelech suggests (Judges 9). The story hangs loosely 
in its context as indicated, for instance, by its apparent assumption that 
Gideon of Manasseh actually accepted the kingship at Ophrah (see 9:2), 
contrary to 8:22-23.8 Abimelech’s mother was a Shechemite who hed 
been brought into Gideon’s harem (8:31). So, having blood ties with the 
Canaanites in Shechem, Abimelech persuaded the citizens there to 
support him in his bid for the kingship and even to give him money from 
the temple of Baal-berith. After murdering his seventy brothers (all 
except Jotham) who would be rivals to his throne, Abimelech was 
crowned king by the citizens of Shechem (the lower city) and Beth-millo 
(the acropolis in the upper city) by the Oak of Moreh. The incident 
evoked a stinging rebuke from Jotham who, standing on a promontory 
of Gerizim, told his famous parable of the trees as a curse on Abimelech’s 
violation of the Israelite theocratic ideal. 

Abimelech’s royal residence was at Arumah (9:31, 41). Shechem was 
the most important city in a kingdom which must have covered consider- 
able territory, for Abimelech was harrassed by raids on caravan routes 
leading to Shechem and finally met his death in an attempt to storm 
the city of Thebez, on the road to Beth-shan. At the time of the annual 
harvest festival, a conspiracy developed against him under the leadership 
of a certain Gaal. Tipped off by his officer Zebul, who was in charge 
of the royal troops garrisoned in the city, Abimelech successfully inter- 
vened. The story (verses 22-41) discloses unrest under a_ political 
regime formed by alliance between Abimelech and the “men of Hamor,” 
the ruling class of the population. According to another story (verses 42 
ff.), Abimelech conquered the city and razed its foundations. When 
some held out in the Tower of Shechem (the acropolis), taking refuge in 
the temple-fortress of El-berith, the stronghold was burned over their 
heads. 

Abimelech’s attempt to forge a kingdom out of Shechem and the 
surrounding area failed, for it went against the tribal and theocratic 
ideal of the Israelite confederacy. His destruction of Shechem, perhaps 
about 1100 B.C., eclipsed the importance of the city for some time. It 
was incorporated into the tribal territory of Manasseh, according to the 





8. See Nielsen, op ecit., p. 143 
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tribal list in Num. 26:28-34 (cf. Josh. 17:1-2), which may come from the 
next century.? 








The Revolt of Northern Israel 

The fall of Shiloh (ca. 1050), the central sanctuary of the Confed- 
eracy, was followed soon by David’s establishment of Jerusalem as the 
political and spiritual center of his kingdom. Desiring to strengthen his 
hold over the twelve tribes, he chose a city which was not included in 
any tribal territory and was thus elevated above sectional claims and 
jealousies. He sought to support his throne with the religious sanctions 
of the old Confederacy, and brought to Jerusalem the long neglected 
confederate symbol, the Ark. He may have reinstituted the cities of 
refuge (one of which was Shechem), which had been under the charge 
of the Levites, the ancient covenant priesthood (Josh. 20; 21:20-22).'° 
In other respects, however, David took steps to centralize power in the 
crown. For instance, plans were devised to create a system of twelve 
administrative districts, each supervised by a royal officer, which in 
several cases did not coincide with the old tribal boundaries. This plan 
was carried out by Solomon (I Kings 4:7-19) who may have stationed 
one of his administrative officers in Shechem, for in I Kings 4:8 the 
words “in the hill country of Ephraim” perhaps should be governed by 
the determinative “Shechem,” as in other instances (cf. Josh. 20:7; 21: 
21; I Kings 12:25, I Chron. 6:67)."' 

These policies stirred up great unrest, especially in northern Israel, 
as witnessed by the revolt of Sheba during David’s time (II Sam. 20). 
In an attempt to conciliate the northern tribes, Rehoboam, Solomon’s 
son, went to Shechem to be crowned (I Kings 12). It is hardly acci- 
dental that he negotiated with the northern tribes, who had formerly been 
under Saul’s rule, at this ancient meeting place of the tribal confederacy. 
When Rehoboam spurned the request for a lightening of the burdens of 
tyranny, the northern tribes, remembering the days of tribal freedom 
under the Confederacy, raised a cry of revolt: “To your tents, O Israel!” 

The first northern king was Jeroboam, the man whom Solomon had 
put in charge of forced labor in “the house of Joseph.” His immediate 
problem was to consolidate his kingdom and offset the political and 
religious prestige of Jerusalem. He fortified (“built”) Shechem as his 
capital, then moved to Penuel (I Kings 12:25), and finally to Tirzah 








. Noth dates the list in the period between Deborah and David (ca. 1125-1000), and 
Albright regards it as a corrupted version of David's census. 
Scholars have argued that the list of cities and priestly towns im Joshua 21 (cf. I Chron. 
6:54ff.) comes from time of David or Solomon. See W. F. Albright, Archaeology and the 
Religion of Israel, p. 121. 
See Le P. F-M..Abel, Geographie de la Palestine, article on ‘‘Sichem.’’ 
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(I Kings 14:17). Why he moved from Shechem we are not told. Cer- 
tainly he must have been influenced by questions of military strategy, 
for Shechem, on the floor of the valley, was a poor defense site in com- 
parison with Tirzah (T ell el-Far‘ah). 

Jeroboam’s royal cult, however, was not centered in Shechem 
but in Bethel.'* The whole account of his religious reform is so colored 
and distorted by Judean bias against the villain who “made Israel to 


6. A cross section of constructions on the western side of the mound, made by G. 
Welter in 1928. The oldest structure shown is the revetment between figures 1 and 2, 
which supports a marl fill, presumably an earthen fortification. One of our two such 
structures at the East Gate, found in August, 1956, is probably to be identified with 
this; if so, then it is to be dated in the 17th century B.C., probably in the early part 
of the century. When this fortification was disgarded, the huge one to the left was 
erected, and the space between filled. At the same time or later the temple was erected, 
a corner of which can be seen at the upper right. 


sin” that it is difficult to get a clear picture of what actually took place. 
Probably he was attempting to found his kingdom upon the religious 
practices and beliefs of the old confederacy which had been eclipsed 
under David and Solomon. Harrelson, who advocates this view, plausibly 
suggests that the national-religious revival of the time stimulated the 
gathering together of the nucleus of the Elohistic traditions around 
Jacob, a northern figure associated with the very places that Jeroboam 
fortified: Shechem, Penuel, and Bethel. While Davidic theology was 
based on the idea of a covenant with the “anointed” Davidic king, which 
guaranteed the continuance of the Davidic dynasty, northern circles 
stressed the Mosaic covenant made at the time of the Exodus. '? Thus 








Nielsen, op. cit., pp. 190 ff., ccnjectures that one reason for Jeroboam’s move from 
Shechem to Tirzah was Shechemite objection to making the Ephraimite city, Bethel, 
his royal shrine. 

See George Mendenhall, Lew and Covevant in Israel and the Ancient Near East (Pitts- 
burgh: the Biblical Colloquium, 19655), especially part II, pp. 44 ff.. which is the same 
as B. A., Vol. XVIT. 3, pp. 76 ff. 
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Jeroboam, like Joshua at the ancient Shechem assembly, stressed the 
Exodus kerygma: “Behold your God, O Israel, who brought you up out of 
the land of Egypt.”'* 
Shechem In The Deuteronomic Tradition 

In the northern kingdom Shechem was soon overshadowed by 
Bethel and especially Samaria. But the influence of Shechem lived on 
in “Deuteronomic” circles. In its present literary form, of course, Deu- 
teronomic literature comes from the last days of the kingdom of Judah. 
But a number of scholars maintain that Deuteronomy is a Judean adapt- 
ation of a northern Israelite tradition. Centralization of worship in “the 
place (magom) which Yahweh shall choose” was not a Deuteronomic 
innovation, but harked back to the ancient Covenant Confederacy or- 
ganized around the central sanctuary. Moreover, the special place given 
to rituals in the neighborhood of Gerizim suggests that the ultimate 
origin of Deuteronomic tradition was the sanctuary of Shechem.'? 

Several Deuteronomic passages refer to the Shechem liturgy. (a) 
Deut. 11:26-32: When the Israelites enter Canaan they are to participate 
in the ceremony of putting the blessing on Mount Gerizim and the 
curse on Mount Ebal. (b) Deut. 27:1-26 gives the same liturgy in more 
detail. Several ancient elements stand out from the late literary strata 
in which they are embedded: the altar of unhewn stones, the charge 
given by a leader of the community to be Yahweh’s people this day, and 
the role of the Levites in the ceremony of blessing and cursing. The list 
of apodictic curses found in 27:14-26 is undoubtedly an ancient fragment 
of ritual, and the whole section (chs. 27-30) is based upon ancient 
liturgical patterns. (c) Joshua 8:30-36: The Levites, carrying the Ark, 
lead a procession from the Oak of Moreh to a spot in the valley between 
Gerizim and Ebal. There the tribes divide, half standing in front of 
Gerizim and half in front of Ebal, for the hearing of the law, receiving 
the blessing and the curse, and the solemn renewal of the covenant. 

Owing to the fragmentary character of the remains, it is difficult 
to reconstruct the ceremony of covenant-renewal in which through the 
years Deuteronomic materials were given shape. According to Harrelson’s 
reconstruction, it contained the following elements: 1) an assembly of 
the tribes at Shechem for a pilgrimage to the Yahweh sanctuary by the 
Oak of Moreh; 2) a recitation of the benevolent deeds of Yahweh by 


the leader of the community, accompanied by the demand for decision, 

© 

14. The Judean historian changed God to ‘‘gods’’ in I Kings 12:28 and argued that the 
Bethel priesthood was non-Levitical. For a sympathetic evaluation of Jeroboam’s reform, 
see W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity, pp. 228-236. 

15. See G. Ernest Wright. Interpreters’s Bible, II, pp, 323-326. 
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the removal of foreign gods, and cultic purification; 3) and the march to 
the valley between the two mountains for the ceremony of the blessing 
and the curse. He concludes that the covenant-renewal ceremony was 
carried out annually at the central confederate shrine during the New 
Year's Festival at harvest time (cf. Judges 9:27). 

The Later History of Shechem 

After the time of Jeroboam I Shechem fell into obscurity. Psalm 
60:6-8 (==108:7-9) refers to the dividing of Shechem, but the historical 
circumstances are vague. Hosea 6:9 refers to priests murdering on 
the way to Shechem, but it is not clear whether the prophet was refer- 
ring to contemporary events or sacred traditions.'© The last reference 
to Shechem in the Old Testament is found in Jer. 41:4-5 which tells of 
pilgrims from Shechem, Shiloh, and Samaria who stopped at Mizpah 
on their way to worship in the ruins of the Jerusalem Temple. 

In the post-exilic period Shechem rose to new importance, owing 
to the growing tension between Samaritans and Jews. It may have 
been a flourishing city in the time of Sanballat of Samaria who opposed 
Jewish efforts to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem (Neh. 4). It regained 
much of its ancient religious prestige when, in the middle of the fourth 
century B.C., the Samaritans built their Temple on Gerizim. According 
to Josephus, the Samaritans escaped Seleucid persecution by calling 
themselves the Sidonians of Shechem,'® but John Hyrcanus, one of the 
Maccabees, took and presumably destroyed the city in 128 B.C.'’ Despite 
this catastrophe the sacred memories of Shechem lived on. According to ~ 
the well known story, a woman of Samaria, speaking to Jesus at Jacob’s 
Well in the very shadow of Gerizim, reminded him that her people 
worshiped God “on this mountain” (John 4:20). Even today a small 


Samaritan community lives in Nablus, not far from the ancient site of 
Shechem. 


PART III. THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE CITY 
G. Ernest Wright 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
Before 1903 biblical geographers all thought that Shechem was 
once located where the modern city of Nablus is. After all, the modern 
name is simply a survivor from “Neapolis,” the Roman city established in 
A. D. 72 during the reign of Vespasian as a replacement for the more 





16. Artur Weiser (Das Alte Testament Deutsch, 24) thinks that the background of Hos. 6:7-11 
is a cultic pilgrimage from east Jordan w Shechem and Bethel. 

16 Antiquities XII, v, 5. 

17. Antiquities XIII, ix, 1; Wars I, ii, 6. 
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ancient town. The matter was settled in 1903, however, by the German 
biblieal scholar, Hermann Thiersch. During a trip to Palestine in that 
year he wrote the following entry in his diary for June 26th:' 


“The horses are still too tired from yesterday to go any farther. 
Therefore, a day of rest. The question of old Shechem discussed. 
On the small hill of ruins which the English map shows directly 
north of Balata near Kubr Yusuf [sic; the traditional Mohammedan 
location of the tomb of Joseph], we discovered to our great joy 
and surprise a piece of ‘cyclopean’2 wall, lying exposed for a 
distance of some 8 m (eters) and to be traced further a distance of 
30 m. This is on the west side of the flat hill. The surviving piece 
still reaches as high as 3 m. above the present soil, but surely goes 
on down. The blocks are completely unhewn, in part attaining 2 m. 
in length, though they are laid in fairly regular courses . .. The 
further course of this obviously very old wall can be followed only 
on the north side, where in fact it follows an irregular curve 
and then with a sharp corner turns inside . . . Among the multi- 
tude of sherds [pottery fragments] we found none which we with 
certainty could designate as very old. Though the hill at first seems 
unimportant and not very striking, yet its extent is consider- 
able and its situation remarkable. It controls the plane of Askar 
and at the same time straddles the pass. These two together are 
not true of modern Nablus. From this the situation of old Shechem 
is fixed with certainty and the earlier supposition (Nablus) is 
refuted. All historical conditions are satisfied completely by this 
point. Here in any case the investigation must begin. The place is 
somewhat under cultivation with vegetables and seed-crops.” 


First Excavations 


In 1913 and 1914 Professor Ernst Sellin, then of Vienna, under- 
took two brief campaigns at the site before World War I halted his 
plans. He uncovered the city wall mentioned by Thiersch for some 100 
meters to a point where it ended at a well preserved city gate in the 
northwestern part of the mound. At the same time he began a north- 
south trench some 55m. long and an E-W trench some 45 m. long (see 
Fig. 5), in which he says that he found houses of the Greek, Israelite 
and Canaanite periods with rich contents of bronze, ceramic and 
decorated articles. 

Earlier between 1907 and 1909 Sellin with the help of Carl Watzinger 
and a staff of architects had excavated at Jericho. The same trench system 
was used, but Watzinger’s excellence as an archaeologist and architect 
meant that good plans were drawn and a series of strata were care- 
fully described and published, which time has shown to have been 
excellently delimited. The Jericho report of Sellin and Watzinger was 


1. Quoted by Johs. Hempel in Zeitschrift fuer die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Band 51 
(1933), p. 157 (Translation from the German is the responsibility of the writer.) 
2. That is, made of Very large stone blocks. G. E. W. 
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the first really good publication of a Palestinian excavation. 

At Tell Balata, as the mound of ancient Shechem is called, Sellin 
did not have the same good staff. When he set forth to dig again at the 
site after the War in 1926, he had money enough from a German 
scientific society, from Professor Boehl of the University of Leiden, 
Holland, and from Bishop H. M. DuBose, Methodist Bishop of North 
Carolina, to carry on an extensive project, hiring up to 200 workers 
in spring and summer campaigns during both 1926 and 1927. Yet the 





Fig. 7. A view of the excavation in progress at the East Gate by the Drew-McCormick 
Expedition. View WNW, a portion of Mt. Ebal in the background. 


regular staff was rarely more than three people: Professor Sellin, 
Professor Praschniker of Prague as assistant, and a draftsman or architect. 
For short periods the German scientific society sent out a Greek 
archaeologist, Dr. G. Welter. Great masses of debris were moved and 
exceptionally interesting architecture was uncovered. Yet the small 
staff could not keep up with the work in any adequate way; plans were 
very schematic; and as far as one can discover no system of careful 
archaeological recording and observation was instituted. We are told by 
Dr. Sellin in his sketchy reports * that he found occupational strata of 
the Greek (presumably Persian and Hellenistic periods), Israelite (Iron 
Age) and Canaanite periods (Middle and Late Bronze Ages), but he 
published few objects that he found and he kept no record of the 
stratification by plans and the recording of objects. The result is that 








3. The most important of these are published in the Zeitschrift des deutschen Palaestina- 
Vereins. Band 49 (1926), pp. 229-236, 304-320 and Rand 50 (1927), pp. 205-211, 266-274. 
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one can do very little with his reports. A very fine collection of pottery 
and objects from the excavations was given to Professor Boehl, who in 
turn has given it to the Ryksmuseum van Oudheden in Leiden, Holland. I 
was able to visit and study this collection at the end of September,* but 
none of the material is listed according to where and when found, and 
in association with what architecture, so that it has no value for the 
stratigraphical history of the city except as it may be used to supple- 
ment what future excavations may discover. 


The Sellin Discoveries In 1926-1927 


Sellin expended considerable effort in attempting to discover the city 
fortifications. The city gate on the northwest which he unearthed was 
made of huge blocks of limestone, many of which were removed and 
broken up for native building between 1914 and 1926. It was once 
covered over, and had three entryways, one after the other, the side 
of each one made of two parallel blocks with a space between (Fig. 5). 
From the discoveries elsewhere in Palestine and the Middle East we 
know that this type of fortified gate belongs to the period between about 
1650 and 1100 B. C., but we cannot date it at Shechem more closely 
until fresh stratigraphical study of the site is undertaken. 

To the south the gate is bonded into, and belongs with, the great 
cyclopean wall made of stones some of which are so large that they 
drew the attention of Professor Thiersch, as already noted. This wall is 
of the leaning or sloping type, called in German boeschungsmauer, which 
was designed, not to be free-standing like the ordinary city wall of old 
times, but to lean against the slope of the mound so that its inner face 
would never be seen. When complete, it would do no good for an 
attacker to try to sap or dig through it. A German plan (Fig. 6) suggests 
that its base was some 13 feet (4 m.) wide, and in at least one place 
it still stands over 32 feet (10 m.) high. The stones along its top are 
quite level, so that we can presume it once had a brick top with parapets 
for fighting, like a similar wall at Jericho. The massive nature of this 
wall and gateway make it one of strongest fortifications of its period. 
Natural features for fortification did not exist at this spot, and com- 
pensation for such a deficiency had to be man-made. This type of wall 
seems to belong elsewhere to the period between about 1650 and 1200 








4. I wish to express my hearty thanks to Dr. A. Klasens, keeper of the large and excep- 
tionally interesting Egyptian section of the Museum. for his courtesy in opening the 
collection to me ard in answering my questions about it. 
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B. C., and we cannot date it any closer without further very careful work. 
It is probable, however, that it was in existence in the early 14th century 
as the fortification of ‘Lab’ayu, and its great strength might well explain 
his almost truculent tone with the Pharaoh in Egypt. He felt safe behind 
his impregnable fort in the hills of central Palestine. 

On the eastern side Sellin found a wall, very different from that 
connected with the Northwest Gate, its sections recessing and projecting 
alternately. It in turn was connected with another well preserved gate- 
way, the East Gate (Figs. 2, 5, 7). This one is of unique design: It 
has two entryways instead of three, and the side of each entry is formed 


A 9th century B.C. burned layer (showing above the half-meter stick in the balk) in 
the tower of the East Gate. Later constructions have eroded from this spot, except 
for the phase a walls ai the left. 


by two projecting piers or stone blocks (orthostats) placed parallel to 
one another. These blocks are finely cut and smoothed and the stone is 
basalt, something not commonly used at the site for building purposes. 
The typical size of one of these blocks is about 7 feet long, between 
5 and 5% feet high and nearly 2 feet wide, each pair having between 
1% and 2 feet between them. To get at the gate and what lay behind it 
within the city a large hole was dug in the side of the mound, 17.50 m. 
long in an east-west direction and 12.50 m. wide. Within the city here 
Sellin says there were Hellenistic houses on top, below which were the 
foundations of four very solid Israelite houses, the walls of one of them 
havirig been built over a wall of the original inner entryway on the north 
side. Below these Israelite remains were Canaanite house ruins which 
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had been destroyed by fire and turned into a hard brick mass. Unlike 
the structures at the Northwest Gate, this area was rich in objects. Yet 
the gate was never adequately mapped, published or described. In 
talking to the men of the village of Balata this past summer, some of 
whom had worked for Sellin, I gathered that the excavator spent most 
of his time on the other side of the tell and that the hole here was dug 
pretty largely under native supervision. Consequently, there has been 
no means whatever to date the structure. The most likely view, before our 
excavations there this summer, was that of Professor Albright. 
Gates with two entryways are known mostly from the Iron Age, 
particularly after 1000 B. C. Hence Albright suggested that gate 
and final fortification of the tell may have been built by Jereboam I, 
who is said to have “built” (that is, refortified ) Shechem when he used 
it for a brief period as the first capital of North Israel (1 Kings 12:25) — 
but see further below. 

Perhaps the most interesting discovery of Sellin was that of a huge 
building on the western side of the mound near the great wall (F igs. 
3 and 5). According to his measurements it was some 68 ft. long and 84 
ft. wide, with walls about 17 feet thick at their foundations! It was 
erected on a deep mar! fill and seems to have had an artificially filled 
elevated court in front of it. For some time the purpose of this building 
was debated. Sellin thought it was a temple, but others did not agree. 
More recently, however, a similar structure, though not as large or well 
built, has been found in the temple area of Megiddo beneath one of 
Solomon’s stables; it belonged to Strata VIII and VII and must have 
been first erected not far from 1400 B. C. and destroyed during the 
second half of the twelfth century.> There can now be no doubt that both 
of these buildings were once temples of a special type. Indeed, President 
B. Mazar of Hebrew University in Jerusalem in an unpublished paper 
has connected these buildings with certain uses of the word migdal, 
meaning “tower, fortress,” in ancient Palestine and Syria. A city or town 
named Migdal plus the name of a god (e.g. Migdal-el) was originally 
a place which had a fortess-temple of the Shechem type erected for the 
particular god there honored. 

The Shechem temple cannot be dated, except as we compare it with 
the one at Megiddo. If the two are contemporary, then we might hazard 
the guess that the Shechem structure may have been used by Lab’ayu 





See B. A., Vol. XIII 2 (1950), p. 36 and Fig. 9; Gordon Loud,. Megiddo II (Chicago, 1948), 
pp. 102 ff. 
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and his sons (see above) in the early 14th century, and that it was 
probably still in existence during the twelfth century or early in the 
period of the Judges, when it was known as the temple of the “Lord of 
the Covenant” (Baal-berith, Judg. 8:33; 9:4; cf. 9:46) which Abimelech 
destroyed.® 

Over the ruins of the temple more of the mar! fill seems to have 
been poured, and a new building was erected. It was not as large as the 
temple, but it was still of very substantial size. We cannot now date it 
except as we compare its plan with others known from excavations else- 
where, particularly at Jericho and ‘Lachish. If we do that, then we would 
again hazard a hypothesis: namely, that this new thick-walled building 
was a granary, erected for the fiscal administration of the new Israelite 
administration cf the 10th or 9th centuries B. C. Indeed, it is not at all 
improbable that Father F. M. Abel is right in suggesting that Shechem 
was Solomon’s administrative center of his province of Mt. Ephraim, 
mentioned in 1 Kings 4:8.’ 


Final German Work at Shechem 

Sometime during the Sellin excavations Dr. Welter, the archaeologist 
of the expedition, began to make serious charges against the Director. 
He criticized the system of digging in numerous unconnected places, the 
piling up of huge rubbish heaps without thought as to where it might 
next be necessary to. excavate, the failure to dig anything carefully or 
thoroughly, the lack of detailed architectural plans and records, and the . 
resulting very vague chronology. These charges had sufficient basis in 
fact that Sellin was dismissed as Director, and Welter was put in his 
place under the overall control of the German Archaeological Institute. 

Sellin returned for one month in the spring of 1928 to remove a 
debris dump and to dig a trench along the exterior of a city wall in 
the north which he believed to belong to the Late Bronze Age (ca. 1500- 
1200 B. C.). While this work was underway, he found time to study 
some stones in the court before the temple. On each side of the door 
there was a large stone block, one of them nearly 4% ft. long, the other 
nearly 6 ft. long. Both had long depressions cut into their tops, and 
Sellin had first thought that they were watering troughs — though how 
such small depressions could have served any such purpose in front 
of the temple is difficult to imagine. Directly in front of the door in the 





6. For two cuneiform tablets found by Sellin in 1926, said to date about 1400 B.C., sce 
most recently W. F. Albright, Bulletin, No. 86, pp. 28-31; cf. Boehl, ZDPV, Band 49, 
pp. 321-327. 

7. See Abel, Geographie de la Palestine, Tome II, p. 460 
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courtyard to the southeast was a much larger stone with a similar though 
much deeper and wider trough, which also had been interpreted as a 
receptacle for water. Now, however, Sellin took note of a large, flat 
stone with rounded sides lying nearby. Though broken and much of 
it gone the reminder is still over 5 ft. high, some 4% ft. wide and 1% ft. 
thick. Experiment showed that the smooth flat stone had been made to 
stand up in the trough, so Sellin put the two together. Two more flat 
stones were found to fit together in the left (southwestern) stone base 
beside the temple door. Sellin concluded that these three could only be 
installations of sacred standing stones that once framed the temple 
entrance — stones that in Old Testament Hebrew are called massebot.® 

This view was later to be derided by numerous people, including 
Welter. The latter thought so little of Sellin’s idea that he toppled the 
large stone in the court off the base in which Sellin had set it, and 
pushed both down the slope into the deep cut Sellin had made to the 
east. There they lie to this day. An examination of the stones which 
Sellin describes, however, convinced me this summer that he was entirely 
correct in his general interpretation, though what such pillars once 
meant in front of the Shechem temple is actually unknown. 

Between 1928 and 1932 or 1933 the excavation was in charge of 
Welter. Precisely when he worked and what he did are unknown. His 
best work was done in the summer of 1928 when he dug small trenches 
against the great cyclopean wall and the temple in order to make cross- 
sections, of which Fig. 6 is oné of the three which he later published. He 
also made some detailed architectural plans cf the temple and Northwest 
Gate which are the only good plans which survive from the German 
work. What else Welter did is a mystery. He left no records of his 
work; he paid no attention to pottery and his chronological observations 
are not as good as those of Sellin. From an examination of the site in 
the light of Sellin’s reports, Welter’s one article? and his two reports in 
the Shechem file of the Palestine Archaeological Museum, it does not 
appear that he accomplished much of anything else, other than to begin 
an investigation of the East Gate in order to map it (an investigation 
which he never completed with the result that his remarks about the 
area are now of no value), and to excavate a house of the 17th-16th 
centuries on the slopes of Mt. Gerizim which he thought was an Iron | 


Age temple. 


8. See Sellin, ‘“‘Die Masseben des El-Berit ... °' ZDPV, Band 51 (1928), pp. 119-23. 
9. See Archacologischer Anzeiger, Beiblatt zum Jahrbuch des Archaeologischen Instituts, 


1932, 111/1V, Célumns 280-314. 
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In consequence of this inactivity and lack of publication Welter was 
removed and Sellin reinstated as Director. In 1934 a new campaign was 
launched with Dr. H. Steckeweh as archaeologist in charge. The latter, 
who is the only surviving member of the German staffs, is now a city 
engineer in Hanover, Germany and last spring worked with a German 


The southern stone slabs of the inner entryway at the East Gate, the wall of the guard- 
room showing behind it. One of the piers was dislodged in the violent destruction of the 
tower about 1550 B. C., and never straightened. The top three courses of stone 
represent a repair of the tower, presumably by Jeroboam I about 920 B. C.; it is to 
be noticed that they are laid upon the leaning slab and thus must be considered later 
than the time when it attained its leaning position. 


expedition in Greece. In preparation for Shechem he spent one month 
with Professor Albright at the excavation of Bethel in 1934, and then 
spent a month at Shechem. There he had to spend some time moving a 
debris hill made during an earlier campaign in the area directly east of 
the Northwest Gate (Fig. 5), after which he had time for little more 
than the removal of surface layers in an area which proved to be badly 
disturbed. In a Middle Bronze Age level covered with a burned deposit 
the finest object of the campaign was discovered. It was a broken piece 
of limestone with some very early Canaanite letters on it, one of the 
earliest specimens of alphabetic writing. In the same area a great deal 
of pottery was found, including two large stcrage jars over four feet 
high (135 cm.), the largest ever found in ancient Palestine. One of these 
can be seen on exhibit in the Palestine Museum. This level is probably 
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the same as one found in the East Gate by the Drew-McCormick 
Expedition this past summer, and the burned deposit is surely the same 
as the one found by us which marked the destruction of the Gate. It 
is to be dated about 1550 B. C. and can be attributed to the Egyptians 
who at that time were reconquering their Asiatic empire. The Shechem 
Plaque with its early writing is thus to be dated no later than the first 
half of the sixteenth century B. C., if this correlation is correct. 


Two further campaigns were planned by Sellin and Steckeweh to 
straighten out the chronology of the site, but circumstances beyond their 
control prevented their return. 


The First Campaign of the Drew-McCormick Expedition 


Last winter Drew University in Madison, New Jersey, and McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary in Chicago planned together to take up 
again the investigation of this rich site in order to trace its history and 
to date what had previously been found, while offering a training base 
for some who need and would like archaeological experience. Working 
with and through the American Schools of Oriental Research three 
major campaigns were planned for 1957, 1959 and 1961. The summer 
of 1956 was to be used for preliminary planning, the assembling of 
some advance equipment in Palestine, and the study of the problems 
of the site while deciding how we shall proceed. With the help of a 
number of generous friends, particularly of Mr. William Avery and the 
Webb ‘Manufacturing Company in Philadelphia for tents and camp 
furniture, of Mr. Nicholas Lattof of the Lattof Motor Sales in Arlington 
Heights, Illinois for a car and photographic equipment, and of Mr. 
Douglas Trout, a student of McCormick Seminary, for surveying and 
drafting equipment, we were able to spend three weeks in actual excava- 
tion during August. There were supposed to be six of us on the staff, 
but one member who was bringing much of our photographic equip- 
ment broke some ribs in an auto accident on his way to the airport, as 


it were; a second had to return home because of sudden serious illness — 


in his family; and a third sickened briefly with a mild case of polio after 
the first few days on the “dig.” Three of us, however, carried on: Dr. 
Robert Bull, a Church History instructor at Drew found himself in the 
unaccustomed role of Surveyor-draftsman; Dean Bernhard Anderson 
of Drew was Administrative Director, and among other things had to 
spend long hours on payroll, learning names such as he had never 
before heard and gathering the right change for the weekly pay of the 
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85 men and boys we were able to employ after the first week; and the 
writer was Archaeological Director, worried continually for fear the 
exact find spot of some tiny piece of pottery would escape him, or that 
he would not know the date of it when it was found and thus fail to date 
the architecture with which such fragments were associated! Of course, 
there were other worries and irritations: among them the terrific heat 
wave, the worst since 1893, and the failure of a great New York banking 
concern to deliver a portion of our money. This wise handler of funds 
sent the draft to a branch outlet in Jerusalem all right, but it happened 





Fig. 10. The earliest coin ever found in Palestine, discovered in disturbed debris over the 
tower of the East Gate. It is 2 cms. in diameter and is an alloy of silver and white 
gold. It was made by people either on the island of Thasos or in northern 
Macedonia about 500 B. C. 


to be Jerusalem, Israel. While only a few blocks away, we would have 
found it much simpler to deal with Timbuktu! 

We chose the East Gate as an area for initial investigation. The 
entryway here and the north tower had previously been dug in the 
summer of 1926, as previously mentioned. The southern tower to the left 
of the gate as one entered the city had never been touched be- 
cause it fell outside the German lease. There on the ancestral land of 
Ibrahim Khalil we began a trench, some 10 feet wide directly over and 
behind the great stones of the two entryways. This trench was later 
widened to some 15 feet, after we had taken down the “catwalk” or “balk” 
left between our work and the edge of the German work, and it 
extended to the edge of a sharp scarp between 10 and 15 feet high 
which formed the mound’s edge at this point (Fig. 4). It seemed to 
us that the scarp was obviously formed by the remnants of city walls 
in the gate area. Below the scarp we extended the trench some 65 ft. 
down the slope toward the plain to be sure that we did not miss the 
remains of other fortifications that may have been built off the mound 
proper at a time when the contours of the city were different than they 
are now. 
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The first day's work accomplished little more ‘than the removal of 
earth disturbed by surface cultivaticn, between one and two feet in 
thickness. Directly below that in the center of the tower area a sizeable 
collection of sherds (pottery fragments) began to turn up and below 
them a burned layer in the debris, that is blackened, charcoal-filled 
earth. Below this the pottery soon stopped and we encountered nearly 
2 ft. of sterile earth fill. Quite clearly we had here a floor of a structure 
that had ‘been burned. I recognized the type of pottery immediately. It 
belonged to the 9th or early 8th century; that is, scmeone had burned 
this gate area about 800 B. C. (Fig. 8). Further digging showed that 
we were inside the guardroom of the gate-tower, a room that was 
erected on the ruins of an earlier tower (cf Fig. 9). These ruins had been 
cleaned off, leveled and filled over before the new guardroom had been 
erected. In connecting these remains with known history it seemed 
probable that we here had evidence for the refortification of Shechem 
by Jeroboam I (1 Kings 12:25), while the burning may have been done 
by the Aramaeans of Damascus, who toward the end of the ninth 
century had Israel virtually defenceless, having burned Megiddo and 
probably many cther cities (cf. 2 Kings 13:3, 22) including Shechem. 

Further east toward the scarp the burned level was disturbed 
by another repair of the tower associated clearly with pottery of 
the Hellenistic period (3rd-2nd centuries B. C.). This indicated that 
the gate was in use then, but why was there not more evidence for 
its Hellenistic fortification? This question was answered in the trench 
below the scarp where a thick layer of fallen red brick lay scattered 
all the way down to a Hellenistic tower that evidently was built to 
guard the gate apprcaches. This tumbled mass of brick debris lay 
immediately beneath the surface cultivation, and there was so much 
of it that we could only conclude that it had fallen from the fortification 
tower of the gate above it. From careful observation cf the pottery in 
and below the brick layer the date of the destruction was clearly not 
later than the 2nd century B. C. There was no pottery of the Herodian 
or New Testament period here, so the final destruction of the gate and 
abandonment of the area was certainly before that time; the third 
century B. C. was possible but a bit early for most of the pottery, and 
two 2nd century coins in the Hellenistic layer further down the slope 
from the brick confirmed our dating.'© 


The two coins in yuestion were our Registry No. §, a coin of Antiochus IV. Epiphanes 
(175-164 B. C.). and No. 17, a coin of Antiochus VII. Euergetes (138-129 B.C.). Our 
thanks are due to Professor Frank M. Cross, Jr. who cleaned and identified our coins 
in Jerusalem as ,soon as received sc that we could use the information as a check on 
the field dating of the pottery. 
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The brick was of a peculiar type, red, cubicle and filled with 
pottery which seems purposely to have been used as a binder. Armed 
with this new knowledge I left the dig one morning in the safe hands 
of my Drew companions and of Mr. Hasan Awad, our very capable 
foreman from the Department of Antiquities, and began a search in the 
German pits and trenches further to the north. There I found this very 
same toppled brick wall with its very same pottery in at least two 
different places. It seems to have a stone foundation and to have reused 
both the East and Northwest Gates. Furthermore, it appears to be the 
same wall that Sellin dated to the Late Bronze Age. Yet, while the 
wall system on the north may prove to be very complicated, there 
can be no doubt but that this last phase of the city’s fortified 
histoty belongs to the 2nd century B.C. In looking for historical 
references we naturally turn to Josephus’ story of John Hyrcanus who 
in 128 B. C. subjugated the Samaritans and destroyed Shechem (Anti- 
quities of the Jews, xiii. 9.1). From that day to this, there has never 
been more than an unfortified village at the Shechem spring — which, 
incidentally, has the finest water of the whole area. 

Now we are beginning to define some definite periods and to have 
some fixed dates in the Shechem chronology. Our next question is: Who 
built the East Gate and when? It now appears that one of the greatest 
times in the history of the city was the period known as the “Hyksos 
Age”, between 1700 and 1550 B. C. That was the time when foreigners, 
mostly from Palestine and Syria, with the aid of the horse and chariot 
as a new weapon of war were able to conquer Egypt and establish a 
great and very prosperous empire. Their greatest center in Palestine, 
at least initially, was probably Hazor in Galilee.'' But Shechem was 
also one of their major cities. As in other places, they first erected a 
great earthen mound around the city in place of a stone wall, and 
covered this over with a thick layer of plaster so that it would not erode. 
We found this in an excellent state of preservation down the slope 
below (east) of the East Gate. This had been rebuilt twice, each time 
with a heavy stone revetment at the base of the earthen slope; Professor 
Kathleen Kenyon tells me that she found similar stone revetments at 
Jericho in the two repairs of the earthen ramparts made there in the 
same period. '* The three phases of the plastered earth fortification all 
preceded the building of the East Gate and its tower and were presum- 
ably in use during the 17th century B. C. 





ll. See the articles by Major-General Yigael-Yadin in B.A. XIX. 1 (Feb. 1956) and in the 
May issue of this year (Vol. XX. 2). 
12. See B. A. XVI. 3 (Sept. 1953), p. 58. 
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Then a’ Gate was built onl behind it on south ind north great 
towers. Unlike the northern tower the southern one, uncovered and 
dated by us, had a guardroom, the repair of which by Jeroboam I has 
already been mentioned (Fig. 8). The cuter wall of the tower behind’ 
the first gate opening was 13 ft. wide, while the wall behind the inner} 
gate was slightly less than 12 ft. wide. The width of the cross wall 
joining them and the manner in which the city walls were connected) 
will have to be investigated Jater — we hope this summer. The tower is 
built of large (cyclopean), roughly coursed masonry, and probably 
rests on bed rock, though in the time available to us we were only able 
to uncover its outer face to a depth of about 14 feet. How far we are 
from its base is yet to be learned. The tower was violently destroyed) 
and the guardroom filled with burned brick, charcoal, broken jars, 
dishes and rubbing stones for grinding grain, pestles and the bones of 
at least three different people, all mixed in wild disorder so that little 
could be pieced back together again. The pottery dates from the: 
period called “Middle Bronze II C’; it is clear that the destruction 
was a very violent one and the evidence points to the Egyptians as the 
cause.'3 This being so, we can say that the East Gate and its southern 
tcwers must have been erected during the Hyksos period, during the 
second half of the 17th or early 16th century — in a round figure, about 
1600 B .C. 

The eroded slopes and guardroom of the East Gate were not 
particularly rich in objects, as indeed they were nct expected to be. Of 
most interest were three fine scarabs (stamp-seals in beetle-form) from 
the Middle Bronze Guardroom and the coins. A hoard of 15 copper 
coins of Ptolemy I of Egypt, dating between 305 and 285 B. C., was 
found in the footing of the Hellenistic tower just outside the gate. But 
our one unique piece is a rare silver and white gold coin, either from 
an cbscure tribe in northern Greece (Macedonia) or from the island of 
Thasos nearby. It was made during the second half of the sixth or the 
early years of the fifth century (Fig. 10). It is the oldest coin known to 
have been found in Palestine ‘thus far, but what it is doing such a 
distance from its home is anyone’s guess. It is not one of the familiar 
Greek types which the Persian government imitated during the fifth 
century when coinage was first introducted. 





13. The arguinents of Professor Albright for the date of the destruction of Stratum D at 
Tell Beit Mirsim hold also for the burning of Shechem, at least at the East Gate 
(see Annual of the ASOR, Vol. XVII, pp. 58-60). 








